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Hon. Albert O. Brown 


By H.C. 


Albert Oscar Brown was born in 
Northwood, July 18, 1853, and his 
boyhood was passed in the wholesome 
surroundings of a typically prosperous 
agricultural community of the middle 
half of the last century. His great- 
great-grandfather was Jedediah 
Brown, who removed from Seabrook 
to Raymond early in the eighteenth 
century, and whose descendants have 
been prominent citizens of many of 
the towns of Rockingham county. 
Charles O. Brown of Northwood, 
great-grandson of Jedediah, married 
Sarah E. Langmaid of Chichester, a 
sister of Edward Langmaid, who was 
for many years a leading citizen of 
that town. Three children were born 
to them, of whom the eldest is the 
subject of the present sketch. 

Mr. Brown had the usual indus- 
triotis, but on the whole happy, boy- 
hood of fifty years ago ina New Hamp- 
shire country town, with the addi- 
tional advantages of exceptionally 
good common schools and of a near- 
by academy to be looked forward to 
almost as a matter of course. North- 
wood has long held an advanced 
position in the educational opportuni- 
ties afforded, and she has her reward 
in the record of the useful lives of her 
sons and daughters. Life ran on very 
quietly in a country town fifty years 
since. A stage coach passed through 
Northwood each week day, on its 
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tri-weekly trips between Concord and 
Newmarket, but daily newspapers 
were rare, even during the exciting 
period of the civil war. 

The boy Albert worked and played 
and attended school, after the manner 
of the boys of that day, until in time 
he was of proper age and degree of 
attainment to enter Coe’s Northwood 
academy, one of those excellent pre- 
paratory schools which have exerted 
so great an influence for good in many 
of the rural communities of New 
England. It was at this academy 
that Mr. Brown was fitted for college, 
and he has through life retained a 
hearty interest in the school, having 
been a member of its board of trustees 
for many years. 

Being graduated from the academy 
in the class of 1874, Mr. Brown 
entered Dartmouth college in Sep- 
tember of the same year, and was 
graduated in June, 1878, one of a class 
of eighty-five members, whose aver- 
age scholarship is shown by the col- 
lege records to have been exception- 
ally high; while the catalogue of the 
alumni reveals that among them are 
college presidents and professors, doc- 
tors of divinity and of medicine, 
judges of high courts, writers and pub- 
lishers, and successful business men. 
Mr. Brown sustained a high rank in 
scholarship throughout his course, 
and his friends have abundant reason 
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to be gratified with his success in 
after life, which has not been excelled 
by any of his classmates. 

After graduation from Dartmouth, 
Mr. Brown turned temporarily to the 
occupation of school teaching and was 
for three years an instructor in Law- 
rence academy at Groton, Massa- 
chusetts. In this work he was abun- 
dantly successful, but he had decided 
to adopt the profession of the law, and 
devoted the next three years to its 
study in the office of Burnham & 
McAllister and that of the Honorable 
Henry E. Burnham in Manchester, 
and at the Boston University law 
school, graduating from that institu- 
tion in 1884. 
Hampshire bar examinations and was 
admitted to practice in this state in 
August of the same year, so that the 
length of his professional career to 
the time of his retirement, March 1, 
1912, is nearly twenty-eight years. 

Throughout all this period Mr. 
Brown was associated in partnership 
with Judge Burnham. From time to 
time other partners were admitted, 
until the style of the firm became 
Burnham, Brown, Jones & Warren, 
and its members United States Sena- 
tor Henry E. Burnham, Mr. Brown. 
Hon. Edwin F. Jones, George H. 
Warren, Esq., Allan M. Wilson, Esq., 
and Robert L. Manning, Esq. 

The history of this firm from the 
beginning is one of solid, unbroken, 
substantial success, and it is probable 
that no other firm in New Hampshire 
has exceeded it in the aggregate 
amount of its business, while no other 
could excel it in honors won by dig- 
nity, ability and integrity. Its roll 
of clients is notable for the well- 
known names of persons and corpo- 
rations that it bears; it has been inter- 
ested in a large proportion of the more 
important cases determined in the 
New Hampshire courts during the 
past three decades, and at the same 
time has had a great amount of busi- 
ness of an advisory and executive 
character. Judge Burnham was 
elected to the United States senate in 
1900, and was re-elected for another 
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term of six years in 1906. During 
his public service he has dissociated 
himself from his law business, and 
Mr. Brown, until his own retirement 
in March, was the virtual ‘head of the 
firm with the burden of its direction 
resting upon his shoulders. It is a 
fact which is freely recognized that 
during this period the professional 
position of the firm was fully main- 
tained. 

From the beginning of his profes- 
sional career Mr. Brown recognized 
the truth of the maxim that the law 
is a jealous mistress, and although he 
did not shut himself out from all the 
social, fraternal, religious and other 
activities of his city, he devoted his 
energies with marked persistency and 
singleness of purpose to winning suc- 
cess in his chosen profession by safe- 
guarding to the utmost the rights 
of his clients. He was united in 
marriage at Ayer, Mass., December 
30, 1888, to Miss Susie J. Clarke, and 
their home life has been happy at their 
residence, 395 Lowell Street, Man- 
chester. Mr. Brown is also a member 
of the Masonic fraternity, and an 
attendant and supporter of the First 
Congregational church in the city of 
his residence. It may be added that 
he has in an unusual degree retained 
his interest in the affairs which pertain 
to youth, an interest which by afford- 
ing opportunities for much needed 
recreation, has tended to keep him 
young in spirit and in body, and has 
also prompted many acts of advantage 
to young men of his acquaintange. 

But from the beginning to the end 
of his professional career, Mr. Brown 
devoted his energies and abilities to 
the practice of the law as a jealous 
mistress indeed, and he has fully 
earned the success which he has 
attained. One of his earliest suc- 
cesses was in an important highway 
case to which his native town and two 
other neighboring towns were parties. 
It was sharply contested, and in- 
volved certain legal points of more 
than common interest, and the people 
of Northwood might well feel repaid 
for the educational opportunities 
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which they had provided in the vic- 
tory gained through the efforts of 
one of their own sons. From that 
time, if, indeed, there could have been 
any doubt from the beginning, the 
professional position of the young 
practitioner was assured. 

Although a Republican, and a mem- 
ber of the political majority in his 
state, Mr. Brown has never been a can- 
didate for office, his interest in public 
affairs being that of the intelligent 
and patriotic citizen who supports 
principles and candidates in accord 
with his convictions, but who does 
not feel it incumbent upon him 
to spare the time from an over- 
crowded life for active participation 
in party leadership. However, in 
1910 and 1911, as special counsel for 
the state of New Hampshire, he con- 
sented to assist the attorney-general 
in the important railroad tax appeals 
then pending in the supreme court, 
preparing the state’s side and taking 
a prominent part at the trial of the 
litigation with the Boston & Maine 
and other railroads over the assess- 
ment of taxes upon them by the state 
board of equalization; and this formed 
a natural step to his appointment in 
May, 1911, by the supreme court as 
chairman of the then newly created 
permanent state tax commission. 

One of the most important acts 
of the legislature of 1911 was that 
“to create a permanent tax commis- 
sion and to provide for the taxation 
of certain public service corporations 
and companies.” By its terms the 
supreme court was to appoint the 
three members of this commission, 
which was given powers much more 
extensive and effective than those of 
the old state board of equalization, 
which the commission superseded. 
The supreme court promptly named 
Albert O. Brown of Manchester as 
chairman of this commission for a 
term of six years; William B. Fellows 
of Tilton as its secretary for a term 
of four years, and John T. Amey 
of Lancaster as its third member for 
a term of two years. 

At the midsummer meeting in 1911 
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of the New Hampshire state board 
of trade. Mr. Brown gave the prin- 
cipal address of the day, upon the sub- 
ject of taxation, and on that occasion 
showed a mastery of the subject, in 
its perplexing intricacy of details, 
which gave assurance of efficient serv- 
ice to the people of the state—a 
service for which he is the better 
qualified from his familiarity from 
boyhood with conditions in the coun- 
try towns, and, through his long and 
extensive legal practice, with the con- 
ditions in the cities and the circum- 
stances attendant upon the taxation 
of corporations. 

Chairman Brown believes that tax- 
ation in New Hampshire should be 
more equitable and effectual, and 
therefore less burdensome, than it has 
been, and he and his associates hope 
to be able to make it so. As a first 
step in this direction, they held a 
three days’ conference at the state 
house in January last with the asses- 
sors of cities and selectmen of towns 
in attendance. Since that time they 
have held like conferences with the 
local assessing officers in every county 
in the state, at which it has been made 
absolutely plain that while the tax- 
payers are waiting for new and better 
laws, those now upon the statute 
books will be enforced without fear 
or favor. 

It was almost inevitable that as 
Mr. Brown came to be known as a 
man of sound judgment and success- 
ful in his profession, his advice and 
direction would be sought in connec- 
tion with financial affairs. The Amos 
keag Savings Bank is the largest insti- 
tution of the kind in the state. 
Incorporated in 1852, it now has 
nearly 23,000 depositors, with almost 
$13,000,000 of deposits and more 
than $16,000,000 of assets. Mr. 
Brown has been a trustee of this bank 
since 1894, and was elected president 
in 1905 to succeed Otis Barton. In 
January, 1912, he was elected treas- 
urer to succeed the late and much 
lamented George Henry Chandler. 
He is also a member of the special 
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committee of the trustees which has 
under consideration plans for a new 
bank and office building which is 
expected to be the most imposing 
business structure in New Hampshire. 

It will be seen that Mr. Brown, in 
retiring from the active practice of 
his profession, has by no means with- 
drawn from participation and positive 
leadership in affairs of importance. 
In addition to his duties at the head 
of the tax commission and of the 
largest financial institution in the 
state, he devotes no inconsiderable 
amount of time and effort to the inter- 
ests of Dartmouth College, of which 
he has been a trustee since his election 
to that position by a large majority 
of the alumni in June, 1911. In the 
organization of the board Mr. Brown 
serves upon the standing committee 
on education, which has control of the 
college curriculum. Although the 
youngest of the trustees in point of 
service, Mr. Brown has already been 
called upon to speak for the board and 
the college at Hanover, in his home 
city of Manchester, and at the great 
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Boston reunion of alumni. He has 
happily found himself in cordial sym- 
pathy with the college life of today, 
and while his associates and contem- 
poraries prize his presence on the 
board because of his attainments 
and experience, the undergraduates 
and young alumni are glad to find in 
him a man of kindred spirit, who sees 
as many baseball and football games 
as he can, and who is capable of under- 
standing and entering into the ‘‘ boys’ 
view”’ of college questions. 

While Mr. Brown has by no means 


‘rounded out his career of activity and 


usefulness, and has, indeed, but little 
more than entered upon the public 
portions of it, he is entitled to hearty 
congratulations upon the unusual 
sequence of honors and responsibilities 
which have come to him, for it is cer- 
tainly very much out of the ordinary 
that a man should be elected trustee 
of the leading college of his state, 
appointed chairman of that state’s 
tax commission and chosen treasurer 
of its largest savings bank, all in the 
space of less than a twelvemonth. 





WHITE VIOLETS 
By Hannah B. Merriam 


My darling brought these violets, 
All wet with morning dew; 

In mossy bed, by a brooklet fed, 
Beside a rock they grew. 


She brought me these white violets. 
As I look in their starlike eyes 

And breathe their own sweet fragrance 
Born of the woods and skies, 


I know who made their beauty, 
For I see in every line 

Which marks their fair sweet petals 
A writing all Divine. 


And I ask the good All-Father, 
As the leaves of her life unfold, 

To keep the heart of my darling 
As sweet as the buds I hold. 











HAVERHILL IN THE WAR OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


By William F. Whitcher 


Presented at the Annual Meeting of the N. H. Society, S. A. R., in Concoz-d May 14, 1912. 


Haverhill was chartered as a town- 
ship May 18, 1763. Its settlement 
had been begun, under promise of this 
charter, the previous year. It was 
the northernmost settlement of the 
province, and the nearest on the south, 
was Charlestown, then called Number 
Four, on the Connecticut and Canter- 
bury on the Merrimac. 

In the ten years following the 
charter the town had a prosperous 
growth, and a census taken in 1773 
gave it a population of 387, classified 
as follows: unmarried men between 
the ages of 16 and 60, 30: married 
men between the ages of 16 and 60, 
66: men over 60, one: unmarried 
females, 112; married, 66; widows, 3; 
negro slaves, 2. 

During this period of ten years, con- 
siderable settlements had been made 
at Lebanon, Canaan, Cockersmouth 
(now Groton), Hanover, Lyme, Or- 
ford, Piermont, Bath, Landaff, Gun- 
thwaite (now Lisbon),  Lancas- 
ter, Northumberland, Conway, 
Wentworth, Rumney, Thornton and 
Plymouth in the County incorporated 
under the name of Grafton, but 
Haverhill was by far the most impor- 
tant town, notwithstanding the fact 
that Hanover had become the seat 
of Dartmouth College, was rapidly 
growing and was soon to lead in point 
of population if not of influence. 

The importance of Haverhill had 
been recognized by the Royal Govern- 
ment, by making it in January, 1773, 
the shire town of Grafton County 
which had been incorporated two 
years earlier, but was not organized 
till 1773. John Hurd, Asa Porter, 
Moses Little and Bezaleel Woodward, 
Esquires were on May 18, appointed 
as Justices of His Majestys Inferior 
Court for the County. Of these the 
three first named were of Haverhill, 


but the latter declining to serve for 
business reasons, David Hobart of 
Plymouth was appointed in his place. 

The population of the town in 
April 1786 according to a census then 
taken was 478. It is hardly probable 
that the population at any one time 
during the years 1775-1783, exceeded 
425, and yet during that period no 
less than 119 men and boys of the 
town did active military service as 
soldiers in the struggle for Independ- 
ence. 

Aside from the three men who held 
commissions as colonels, John Hurd, 
Timothy Bedel and Charles Johnston, 
seven were commissioned as captains 
and commanded companies, while 
109 served in subordinate capacities 
as Officers or in the ranks. 

In the company of Rangers autho- 
rized by the Provincial Congress, 
May 26, 1775, mustered June 23 under 
Timothy Bedel as Captain, increased 
in July to a battalion of three com- 
panies under the same command, there 
were 15 Haverhill men, This bat- 
talion grew into a regiment, and was 
under command of Col. Bedel at the 
fall of St. Johns in November 1775, 
its term of service expiring about that 
time. 

In the regiment authorized by the 
House of Representatives in January, 
1776, Timothy Bedel, Colonel, which 
was assigned to the Northern Con- 
tinental Army, and whose field of 
service was in Canada at St. Johns, 
The Cedars and elsewhere, in the 
spring and summer of 1776, there 
were 25 men from Haverhill. 

In May, Benj. Whitcomb’s Rangers, 
which some of the time acted as a 
company of Independent Rangers, 
some of the time served in the Con- 
tinental service by authority of Con- 
gress, organized a part of the time as a 
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company and a part as a battalion, 
and which was in service from Oct. 
15, 1776 to Dec. 31, 1779, there were 
six Haverhill men. 

There were sixteen Haverhill men 
serving at various times in Col. 
Stark’s regiment at Bunker Hill, in 
other New Hampshire regiments dur- 
ing the siege of Boston, in Col. 
Scammel’s Continental battalion, and 
in other New Hampshire commands 
in the Continental line during the war. 

In Col. Gilman’s regiment at 
Peekshill, N. Y. during the winter of 
1776 and ’77 were eight Haverhill 
men. 

One Haverhill man, Eleazer Dan- 
forth, was in Arnold’s fateful expedi- 
tion to Quebec. and two in Col. 
Warner’s regiment in the Jerseys in 
1775. 

In Col. Hobart’s regiment, in 
Gen. John Stark’s brigade, at Ben- 
nington there were seven. 

In Capt. Joseph Hutchins company, 
which served under command of Gen. 
Jacob Bayly, in the Eastern division 
of the Northern Army under Gen. 
Gates from Aug. 17 to Oct. 3, 1777, 
there were twenty, including Capt. 
Hutchins, from Haverhill. 

An expedition was planned against 
Canada in the latter part of 1777 and 
it was ordered by Congress to be 
raised by Col. Timothy Bedel. This 
regiment of eight companies, five of 
which were commanded by Haverhill 
men—Ezekiel Ladd, Timothy Barren, 
Simeon Stevens, William Tarleton 
and Luther Richardson—was raised 
in December, 1777 and January and 
February 1778, and after the aban- 
donment of the plan of the expedition, 
the organization was continued under 
the same command for the defence of 
the frontiers on and adjacent to 
Connecticut River, until Nov. 30, 
1779. The muster rolls of some of 
these companies have been lost, but 
in those which have been preserved 
the names of sixteen Haverhill men 
appear. 

In Col. 
organized 
March 15, 


Moses Hazen’s_ regiment 
under act of Congress 
1779 and in Gen. Hazens 
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later command in 1782, there were 
eight Haverhill men. 

In order to guard the Western and 
northern frontiers and probably also 
to preserve peace and order in mat- 
ters arising out of the so-called Ver- 
mont controversy, it was voted by 
the General Assembly Jan. 10, 1782, 
that Col. Charles Johnston be ‘‘im- 
powered to raise twelve men as a 
scouting party,’ that the place of 
rendezvous be Haverhill, and that he 
be desired to call on the town of 
Haverhill for supplies for the men. 
In accordance with this act, James 
Ladd, of Haverhill, raised these men 
who went on duty in April. June 26, 
the same year, it was voted that two 
companies of good-able, bodied, effec- 
tive men of fifty each, exclusive of 
commissioned officers be raised im- 
mediately for the same service, that 
both companies be under the direction 
of Col. Charles Johnston, the place of 
rendezvous to be Haverhill, that 
James Ladd be a lieutenant of one of 
these companies and that the men 
whom he had previously enlisted 
under the act of Jan. 10 be added to 
the same company. Ebenezer Web- 
ster of Salisbury was captain of the 
first company which was in service 
till Nov. 5, 1782, and which contained 
twenty-seven men from Haverhill. 

Haverhill also furnished five men 
for longer or shorter periods of service 
in New York regiments and four in 
Massachusetts regiments. 

Many of these one hundred and 
nineteen men saw service two or three 
times as most terms of enlistment 
were short. The number of enlist- 
ments, as just named was 356 and 
this, from a town the population of 
which at no time in the period extend- 
ing from 1775 to 1783 numbered as 
many as 450. It may be doubted if 
any New Hampshire town can in this 
respect show a superior if indeed an 
equal record. Many of these men it 
is true were never on the firing line, 
never engaged in battle, were in no 
long campaigns, but they rendered 
arduous, self-sacrificing military serv- 
ice in their country’s cause. 











Haverhill in the War of the Revolution 


The conditions existing in the Cods 
country of which Haverhill was the 
recognized political and military cen- 
ter were peculiar. The Codés towns 
had been chartered by His Majesty’s 
governors, were a part of New Hamp- 
shire, but this part was largely nomi- 
nal. Previous to the termination of the 
Royal Government no town in the 
Coés country, or on the Connecticut 
river had been represented in the 
House of Representatives except 
Charlestown, which was first repre- 
sented in 1771. For the House of 
1775, members were elected for the 
towns of Plymouth, Orford and 
Lyme by virtue of the King’s writ. 
These members were refused seats on 
the ground that the writ had been 
issued without the Concurrence of 
the other branches of the Legislature, 
and this refusal led to an acrimonious 
dispute between the Governor and the 
House. The Governor stood on the 
royal prerogative, and the House upon 
its right to regulate its own member- 
ship, and grant the privilege of repre- 
sentation as it saw fit. A large 
number of towns in the northern and 
western section of the Province were 
aggrieved at the denial of represen- 
tation, and this brought about results 
which later threatened the integrity 
of the state. Many of those who had 
settled in the Coés towns were men of 
culture and influence, and they natur- 
ally paid little heed to legislative 
enactments in which they had no 
voice. 

John Hazen, James Bailey, Ephraim 
Wesson, Timothy Bedel had rendered 
honorable service as officers in the 
French and Indian wars. John Hurd, 
Asa Porter, graduates of Harvard 
college, Charles Johnston, John Tap- 
lin, Ezekiel Ladd, Jonathan Elkins, 
James Woodward, Moses Little, Tim- 
othy Barron, Joseph Hutchins, Maxi 
Haseltine, Jonathan Hale, Simeon 
Goodwin, Thomas Simpson and An- 
drew Savage Crocker were men of 
substance, of sturdy New England 
stock, of liberal and independent 
views, zealous for personal rights and 
liberty and with the exception of 
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Hazen, founder of the town, who died 
in the autumn of 1774, were all prom- 
inent in the affairs of the town during 
the Revolutionary period. 

At the outset the town was prompt 
to take measures for defense. The 
records of the town meetings, annual 
and special, are scanty, but they fur- 
nish much of significance. At a 
special meeting held Nov. 4, 1774, it 
was voted to provide a town stock 
of ammunition and to raise 20 l. 
lawful money for that purpose. At 
another special meeting held January 
5, 1775, a special committee consisting 
of James Bayley, Capt. Ephraim 
Weston, Capt. Charles Johnston, 
Simeon Goodwin, Timothy Barron, 
Lieut. Joseph Hutchins and Maxi 
Haseltine were appointed to see that 
the results of the Continental Con- 
gress were duly observed in the town. 
It will be noted that it is ‘‘the results 
of the Continental Congress,’ and 
nowhere in the town records is there 
any reference to the Provincial Con- 
gress or the House of Representatives 
of New Hampshire. Moreover Hav- 
erhill does not appear to be repre- 
sented in any of the Provincial Con- 
gresses held in 1775 and 1776 except 
the Fourth and Fifth, when Ephraim 
Wesson and John Hurd were members 
of the Fourth, and John Hurd of the 
Fifth in which he represented the 
towns of Haverhill, Bath, Lyman, 
Gunthwaite, Landaff and Morris- 
town. Just how or when Hurd and 
Capt. Wesson were elected as mem- 
bers does not appear, however, from 
the town records. At the March 
town meeting 1776, Thomas Simpson, 
Asa Bayley and John Page were 
chosen a Committee of Safety, and 
in 1778, James Woodward, James 
Abbott, James Corliss, Jonathan Hale 
and Maxi Hazeltine were chosen to 
act in the same capacity. At a 
special meeting January 6, 1778, it was 
voted to supply the families of those 
who were in the Continental service. 
In 1780 Timothy Bedel, John Rich 
James Woodward were appointed a 
committee to prevent the transporta- 
tion of any grain from town. 
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May 2, 1775, at the house of 
Joseph Hutchins, innholder in Ha- 
verhill, committees from the towns 
of Lyme, Orford, Piermont, Bath, 
Gunthwaite, Lancaster, Northumber- 
land and Haverhill met in joint ses- 
sion and signed the following pledge: 

““We, the subscribers, do solemnly 
declare by all the sacred ties of honor 
and religion that we will act at all 
times against all illegal and unconsti- 
tutional impositions and acts of Par- 
liament made and enacted against 
the New England governments, and 
the continent of English North Amer- 
ica.”” And we do engage to stand in 
opposition to all force come, or coming 
against us, by order of the present 
ministry, for supporting of the present 
measures, while our lives and fortunes 
last, or until all these notorious un- 
constitutional acts are repealed and 
the American colonies re-established 
in the privileges due to them as 
American subjects.” 

This pledge was signed on behalf 
of Haverhill by Charles Johnston, 
Timothy Barron, Simeon Goodwin 
and James Bayley. It was voted 
that a copy of the proceedings of 
the meeting be transmitted by the 
clerk to the Provincial Congress 
which was to meet at Exeter May 17, 
and Ezekiel Ladd was appointed a 
delegate to represent these commit- 
tees in that Congress. The clerk, 
Charles Johnston, accompanied his 
report with a letter which shows the 
danger which Haverhill and the other 
towns believed threatened them and 
from which they sought relief. 

After mentioning the reports that 
men were being invited by Gov. 
Carlton of Quebec, and that Indians 
were being engaged for the purpose 
of invasion of Coos, he wrote: ‘“‘How 
near the borders of the enemy we are, 
every one knows who is acquainted 
with the boundaries of our Province. 
As to the position of defence, we are 
in difficult circumstances; we are in 
want of both arms and ammunition. 
There is very little or none worth 
mentioning, perhaps one pound of 
powder to twenty men, and not one 
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half of our men have arms. Now, 
gentlemen, we have all reason to 
suspect, and really look upon our- 
selves in imminent danger of the 
enemy, and at this time in no ca- 
pacity for a defence for want of arms 
and ammunition We refer 
the matter to your mature consider- 
ation, whether it is not necessary to 
give us assistance, that we may be 
ready in case of invasion. We have 
a number of men in these parts of 
the country who have not any real 


‘estate, who will certainly leave us 


unless some assistance be given; and 
who are ready to assist and stand by 
our cause with their lives, provided 
encouragement is giventhem. If you 
shall think it necessary to raise forces 
to defend this our Province, if you 
will give orders in what manner as- 
sistance can be procured, please to 
inform us as expeditiously as the 
nature of things will allow. There is 
no doubt of enlisting numbers without 
distressing or much interfering with 
towns near the seacoasts, provided we 
have the platform to act on.”’ What 
was wanted was some color of author- 
ity on which to act. 

In response to this appeal the 
Provincial Congress voted June 3, 
“that a company of sixty men be 
raised of the inhabitants of the 
western frontiers to be commissioned 
by the Committee of Safety, and 
that these and two companies out 
of the two thousand men raised in 
this colony be stationed, as soon as 
the Committee of Supplies procure 
stores for them by the Committee of 
Safety, on said frontiers and remain 
until further orders.”’ Timothy Bedel 
was appointed to the command of 
these companies. July 7 he was 
commissioned Captain, and later in 
the month mustered his men at 
Haverhill, which was made the place 
of rendezvous. In September’ he 
marched with a greatly enlarged 
force to join the army of Maj.-Gen. 
Schuyler, who was investing St. 


Johns, Canada. This command, with 
which he rendered brilliant service, 
numbered, at the fall of St. Johns, 











November 2, about 1,200 men, en- 
listed from the towns in the Cods 
country and the western frontiers, 
with some Green Mountain boys and 
Indians. What Haverhill wished for, 
in common with the other Coos 
towns, was authority, and, though 
the men authorized to be raised for- 
defence were used for aggressive pur- 
poses, it was little more than au- 
thority that was given. So seemingly 
neglectful were the Exeter authorities 
in making provision for Col. Bedel’s 
troops, that, down to the fall of St. 
Johns, it was uncertain whether his 
command belonged to the military 
establishment of the province or that 
of ‘the Continental government, the 
result being that both governments 
neglected to pay his men. This 
neglect was probably partly due to 
lack of ability. Thus at the begin- 
ning and indeed all through the 
struggle for independence Haverhill 
and her sister towns felt that they 
had little to expect in the way of 
material aid from the Exeter govern- 
ment. 

In the Fourth Provincial Congress 
which met May 17, 1775 and was fi- 
nally dissolved November 15, Ephraim 
Wesson was in attendance fifty-nine 
days and John Hurd six days. This 
Congress had provided for a census 
to be taken of the province and, 
based on this census, for another 
Congress to be elected to meet at 
Exeter December 21, 1775. This 
latter Congress was to consist of 
eighty-nine members, apportioned ac- 
cording to population, and Grafton 
County, which embraced the present 
counties of Grafton and Coés and 
part of Carroll, was to be restricted 
to six members. Bath, Lyman, 
Gunthwaite, Landaff and Morristown 
were classed with Haverhill, and 
Col. John Hurd of Haverhill was 
chosen the member from these towns, 
though no record of his election is 
found in any of the towns. It was 


provided that in case the Continental 
Congress should recommend this col- 
ony to assume government in any 
way that would require a House of 
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Representatives, the Congress might 
resolve itself into such a House for 
the term of one year. Col. Hurd was 
beyond question one of the most 
prominent and useful members of 
this body. He was a man of marked 
personality and exerted a dominating 
influence in Haverhill and Grafton 
County during the early years of the 
Revolutionary period. He had re- 
ceived a liberal education, graduating 
at Harvard in the Class of 1747. 
Removing to Portsmouth some time 
after 1760, he became one of the 
coterie of friends and advisors of 
Jobn Wentworth, when he came to 
the governorship in 1767, who gave 
him large grants of land in various 
towns in the northern part of the 
State. He came to Haverhill in the 
latter part of 1772, and at once took 
a leading part in the affairs of the 
town. He had a large acquaintance 
in Rockingham County, was prob- 
ably more familiar with the general 
affairs of the province and had more 
influence with His Majesty’s govern- 
ment at Portsmouth than any other 
resident of Codéds. When, however, it 
came to a choice between the cause 
of the Colony and the King, he did 
not for a moment hesitate, and took 
at once a pronounced position. When 
the Provincial Congress in June 1775 
determined that John Fenton was no 
longer to be trusted with the records 
of the Grafton Courts, they were 
placed in the custody of Col. Hurd 
for safekeeping, and he was con- 
tinued as colonel of the militia 
which had been enrolled in Codés 
for purposes of defence. When the 
Congress met in December 1775, he 
at once took a prominent part in its 
proceedings. He was a member of 
the committee appointed to draw up 
a plan of government, a committee 
which framed the first civil compact 
or constitution for New Hampshire. 
He was chairman of the committee 
to draft a form of oath to be entered 
into by members of the new govern- 
ment, and also of a committee to 
audit accounts against the colony. 
The temporary constitution which 
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went into effect January 5, 1776, 
provided that after resolving itself 
into a House of Representatives, the 
said House should choose twelve per- 
sons to be a distinct and separate 
branch of the Legislature, by the 
name of a Council. Under this pro- 
vision Col. Hurd was chosen on the 
councillor to which the County of 
Grafton was entitled and he there- 
upon vacated his seat in the House. 
The old county offices were held to 
be abolished and the Legislature pro- 
ceeded to establish others. Col. Hurd 
was continued in his office as first 
justice of the inferior Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, his associates being Beza- 
leel Woodward, Israel Morey and 
Samuel Emerson. He was also chosen 
county treasurer and recorder of 
deeds and conveyances. In the 
Council he took a leading position, 
serving on its most important com- 
mittees; among others, first ‘on the 
committee appointed June 11, 1776, 
to draft the declaration of the gen- 


eral assembly for the independence © 


of the United Colonies. He was also 
given pretty much the entire control 
of the military operations in Cods. 
Haverhill was made the place of ren- 
dezvous for soldiers intended for 
service in Canada, and Col. Hurd 
with Col. Morey was to enlist the 
companies, muster and form the men, 
give orders to the companies of 
rangers raised to protect the frontiers 
and deliver commissions to those 
whom the soldiers had chosen as their 
officers. 

The Legislature adjourned July 6, 
and Col. Hurd found affairs in Ha- 
verhill in anything but a satisfactory 
state on his arrival home. The 
American soldiers in Canada were 
retreating before the superior force 
of Gen. Burgoyne. Col. Bedel who 
had in the previous January, return- 
ing from Canada to Haverhill, raised 
in the Coéds County a second regiment 
and taken it through the woods on 
snowshoes to ‘‘the Cedars” near 
Montreal, was under arrest, and 
shortly to be dismissed from the 
service. A great state of alarm ex- 
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isted. Haverhill had been fortified 
to some extent, the towns to the 
north, Bath and Gunthwaite were 
practically deserted, and many had 
left Haverhill for their own homes. 
Among those who had left was Mrs. 
Hurd, whom her husband met at 
Concord on his way home, and from 
which place he sent back to Exeter 
urgent appeals for help. 

Aside from this, he found that the 
new government of which he was so 
important a member was held in 
anything but high esteem by his 
constituents. Representation in the 
House of Representatives was based 
on population and Grafton County 
had but six members in a total of 
eighty-nine. The towns in that 
county and in the western part of 
the State had been settled by men 
who believed the town to be the unit 
of government and entitled to repre- 
sentation as a town, in any legislative 
assembly. Hanover and the five 
Grafton County towns elassed with 
it had refused to send a member 
and Hanover men led by Col. John 
Wheelock and Bezaleel Woodward 
had been active during the summer 
in stirring up disaffection with the 
Exeter government in the towns to 
the north, Haverhill among others. 
Col. Hurd had hardly arrived home 
before the famous convention of rep- 
resentatives from Coés towns met in 
College Hall at (Dresden) Hanover to 
protest against the authority assumed 
to be exercised over them by the gov- 
ernment at Exeter. 

Col. Hurd also discovered, or at 
least thought he discovered that his 
neighbor and former associate on the 
Grafton County bench, Col. Asa Por- 
ter, was among those who were be- 
lieved to be plotting to throw Coés 
under the protection of Gen. Bur- 
goyne. Col. Hurd himself was an 


ardent revolutionist, but his associa- 
tion for years with the exclusive set 
that had been in control of the 
province, naturally made him a strong 
partisan of the government at Exeter 
in the organization of which he had 
so actively participated, and caused 
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him to look upon disloyalty to that 
government as little less than treason 
to the country. Col. Porter was a 
marked personality and wielded large 
influence in the early history of 
Haverhill. A graduate of Harvard 
in the Class of 1742, he had engaged 
in mercantile pursuits at Newbury- 
port for a time, till he acquired large 
landed property in Codés, and came to 
Haverhill about 1770, where he at 
once took a leading position in affairs. 
A man of large means, aristocratic in 
his tendencies and habits, he un- 
doubtedly had little sympathy with 
the revolutionary acts of his neigh- 
bors — Johnston, Hurd, Bedel, Wes- 
son, Barron and others. 

He certainly had little sympathy 
with the Exeter government. Human 
nature was much the same in 1775 
and 1776 as now. He had been 
dropped from his office of justice of 
the County Court on its re-organiza- 
tion, while Hurd had not only been 
retained, but had also been made 
Councillor for the County, recorder 
of deeds, county treasurer, and had 
returned home a kind of military 
dictator. It is just possible that 
Col. Hurd may have shown signs of 
consciousness of his own importance, 
which might have made his reception 
by his neighbor and former judicial 
colleague less enthusiastic than 
he wished. This much is certain: 
Col. Porter was a positive man and 
was beyond question outspoken in 
his criticism of the Exeter govern- 
ment for its neglect to send aid to the 
seriously threatened people of Cods, 
and under the circumstances he 
naturally became an object of sus- 
picion to Col. Hurd who became 
convinced that Porter was “prac- 
tising things inimical to his country. 
Col. Porter’s arrest followed and, 
after examination by the Committees 
of Safety of Haverhill and Bath he 
was sent to Exeter, where he was 
tried by the Committee of Safety, 
placed under bonds to remain on his 
father’s farm in Boxford, Mass., and 
only permitted to return to Haver- 
hill in November, 1777, where he re- 
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sided until his death in 1818, loyal to 
his government, influential with his 
townsmen, and prominent in the af- 
fairs of his section. 

John Hurd rendered most impor- 
tant and valuable service to the 
patriot cause, though his influence in 
Haverhill, because of the Porter affair, 
and the growing disaffection of the 
people with the Exeter government 
was on the wane, and he ceased to 
take an active part in affairs after 
the former part of 1777. He returned 
to his earlier Boston home and his 
remains lie in the Old Granary bury- 
ing ground of that city. 

Haverhill and the towns classed 
with it refused to comply with the 
precepts issued in the name of the 
Council and House of Representa- 
tives, and at meetings called in 1776 
for the choice of members of the 
Council and House, chose commit- 
tees to return the precepts with rea- 
sons for non-compliance. The voters 
of Haverhill presented reasons very 
similar to those of other towns, which 
were in brief as follows: the plan of 
representation was inconsistent with 
the liberties of a free people; the 
classification of towns for purposes of 
representation was in violation of un- 
doubted rights inhering in towns as 
units of government; none but free- 
holders were entitled to élection; no 
bill of rights had been drawn up or 
any form of government established 
subsequent to the Declaration of 
Independence; a Council having power 
to negative proceedings of the House 
of Representatives was dangerous; 
and if a Council was to be authorized 
at all, it should be elected on a general 
ticket by the whole people instead of 
by districts. It may be noted in 
passing that not all the theories of 
government vociferously urged today 
are wholly new. Haverhill was cer- 
tainly ‘Progressive’ in 1776. 

From 1777 on, till the close of the 
Revolution, Haverhill acknowledged 
but little allegiance to the Exeter 
government. She refused representa- 
tion in the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture, but remained steadfastly loyal 
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to the revolutionary cause. She fur- 
nished men for defence and for ag- 
gression. She responded to calls for 
men for any service in the patriot 
cause, though preferring that the 
calls and requisitions should be made 
by the Continental Congress instead 
of the New Hampshire Government. 

Timothy Bedel returning to Haver- 
hill in 1776 after an absence of three 
or four years in Bath, again rendered 
valuable service and probably re- 
cruited more men for the patriot 
cause than any other citizen of the 
State. His grave in the old cemetery 
at Haverhill Corner is marked by a 
simple stone slab from which the in- 
scription, except that of his name, has 
been obliterated by the storms of a 
hundred years. Charles Johnston, 
who succeeded Col. Hurd in the work 
of the defence of the borders, who as 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Col. Hobart’s 
regiment in Stark’s brigade at Ben- 
nington, by personal bravery and 
skillful handling of his men won un- 
dying honor, rendered during all the 
years invaluable service, and became 
the most influential and prominent 
citizen of the town, doing more per- 
haps than any other to bring the 
town and section into harmony with 
the State government. His grave, 
but a few feet distant from that of 
Col. Bedel, merits a more substantial 
monument than the crumbling stone 
on which only this inscription is now 
decipherable. : 


“Col. Charles Johnston died March 5, 
1813, in his 75th year.” 


Haverhill’s prominence in the great 
struggle of independence was due in 
part to her geographical position. 
The town was the doorway of en- 
trance from the north to eastern New 
England and was constantly in danger 
of attack by forces from Canada. 
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The inhabitants were in almost a 
constant state of alarm from inva- 
sion from that section. Stockades 
were built at four different places for 
security and at one time people from 
Bath and Gunthwaite were gathered 
in these, through fear of an attack by 
Indians. After the fall of Ticonderoga 
in 1777, and again in 1780 there was 
special alarm. Town expenses in- 
creased and population at one time 
decreased, many, for the most part 
non-land owners, removing to more 
safe and central parts of the State; 
but through these troublous times 
men and supplies were furnished 
without wavering. There was hardly 
an able-bodied man or boy in town 
who was not at some time under en- 
listment for a longer or shorter period, 
and doing duty as scout, ranger or 
soldier of the line. 

Few descendants of these men of 
the early time are found in the 
Haverhill of the present, and it is 
significant of the changes that have 
taken place in New England popula- 
tion that the leaders in the struggles 
of that time, Hurd, Bedel, Johnston, 
Barron, Tarleton, Ladd, Simpson, 
Stevens, Richardson and Hutchins 
have no representatives in the citizen- 
ship of the town today. They are 
not, however, wholly forgotten. 

The soldiers’ monument which will 
be erected in the town this present 
year will happily and appropriately 
be a memorial not only to the one 
hundred and forty-seven men of 
Haverhill who followed the flag from 
1861 to 1865, to preserve liberty and 
union, but also to the one hundred 
and nineteen men who in an earlier 
time, amid the hardships and priva- 
tions of pioneer life risked lives and 
fortunes to make liberty and union 
possible. 

















DEACON WILLIAM G. BROWN 


By J. Elizabeth Hoyt-Stevens, M.D. 


The memory of Deacon William 
G. Brown dates from childhood with 
many New Hampshire people who 
are yet living. 

The father of the writer—Sewel 
Hoit—died Jan. 22, 1874. A girl of 
thirteen years, she well remembers the 
bright sunshiny morning, a few weeks 
later, when Deacon Brown called at 
their door with Bibles to sell, solicit- 
ing at the same time contributions of 
money for the Bible Society. He was 
poorly clad, in rusty or faded black 
clothes, and a hat the worse for wear. 
In person he was clean and whole- 
some. 

The Bible representative, uncon- 
sciously on his part, appealed to the 
lady’s sympathy quite as much as 
did the cause’ for which he was solicit- 
ing, although both objects appeared 
to her as one. Her husband’s best 
suit of clothes had not yet been 
handed over to anyone. Calculating 
in her mind that they would fit the 
gentleman in need she made free to 
ask if he would accept for himself 
a suit of clothes which she had in the 
house. He seemed most pleased to do 
so and, in accepting, she learned that 
the suit he was wearing was the best 
he owned. 

The headquarters of the New 
Hampshire Bible Society, then as 
now, was at Concord, and he was 
invited by Mrs. Hoit, in order to 
save the Society the expense of his 
board, to make this home his abiding 
place whenever he needed to be in 
Concord. Thus the Sewel Hoit place 
became one of his homes and so con- 
tinued with only one interruption for 
eighteen years. 

In 1879 Mrs. Hoit married Frank- 
lin R. Thurston of Marlboro, N. H. 
The reconstructed home was for a few 
years transferred to Marlboro. There 
Deacon Brown lived, during several 
canvassings of the town and its out- 
lying districts. Mr. Thurston’s time 


and team as well as the home were 
always at the Deacon’s disposal, 
without limitation. 

In the mean time the writer had 
entered Wellesley College. The home 
letters which told of Deacon Brown 
being with the home people were 
always of particular interest to her, 
especially when, as frequently hap- 
pened, a message direct from his lips 
was forwarded her. The messages 
were usually in the nature of encour- 
agement for the warfare of life and 
backed by a scripture text, or inter- 
woven as a rhyme. 

The following are inscriptions made 
by him on various occasions in the 
writer’s autograph albums. 

Dec. 22, 1887. 

Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain, but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. Give her 


of the fruit of her hands and let her works praise her 
in the gates. 


Prov. of Solomon, 31: 30, 31. 
Wma. G. Brown. 
Campton March 23, 1885. 
John 13: 34 


Beauty will fade; and gold may fly; 

The head grow white and dim the eye; 

The step grow weak and sound depart— 
But Christian Love still warms the heart. 


This is a grace that never dies 
Though stars _may cease to light the skies 
Though sun and moon may shine no more 
This grace shall triumph evermore. 
If this be so (we doubt it not) 
Why then should not this grace be sought 
’Twill cheer our pathway to the grave 
And help us much to others save. 
W. G. Brown. 


After five years Mr. Thurston’s 
interest in Marlboro waned somewhat, 
due to the fact that his children’s 
families had, for business reasons, 
left the town. It was then deemed 
wise that the Sewel Hoit place, built 
by him about the year 1840, should 
be re-occupied by his heirs and Mr. 
Thurston returned with them. 

Deacon Brown’s duties in connec- 
tion with the Bible Society about 
this time were calling him to the 
Capital City nearly every month, 
and often held him in the city for 
weeks at a time, so a room in the 
house was set aside for him, and was 
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always spoken of as ‘“‘ Deacon Brown’s 
room.” Again Mr. Thurston’s team 
and time were always at his command. 

With the two seater, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thurston (and during vacation season 
the writer) frequently accompanied 
him to the towns adjoining Concord. 
He was a delightful companion. He 
had a rich store of stories in connec- 
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Deacon Brown started out in this 
work with an old white horse. They 
were companions in the Bible work 
for many years and when the horse 
died the Deacon had the hide tanned 


-and made into leather cases which 


he carried, filled with Bibles and 
Testaments, strapped across his 
shoulder during the remainder of his 
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Deacon William G. Brown 


tion with his work, and could keep 
any company in good humor and some 
times make them roar with laughter. 
He was blessed with humor and always 
saw the funny side of life. Religious 
and most conscientious, he was always 
bubbling over with fun, a fountain 
of inspiration to all about him. His 
prayers were a help in daily life to 
us all. 


life. Well acquainted with the coun- 
try by the time the old horse died he 
did not incur the expense of buying 
another, but used ‘‘shanks mare,” 
The dear old man died at the Sewel 
Hoit place April 5, 1892, two years 
after the writer had been graduated 
in medicine. He had been attending 
a meeting at Raymond on the Thurs- 
day previous and was taken with 
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pain in his chest which extended down 
his left arm. He spent the Sabbath 
at Manchester with his sister Mrs. 
Emma Brown Holbrook, and on 
Monday, although not feeling well, 
he came to Concord where he had 
been canvassing for several weeks. 
The writer was away from home; 
otherwise some medical assistance 
might have averted the results that 
followed his complaint of feeling 
poorly when he retired at an early 
hour on that Tuesday evening. Since 
he did not make his appearance at 
the usual hour for breakfast Mr. 
Thurston went to his room but could 
get no response to his rap on the door; 
so he opened the door and spoke 
but could not awaken the Deacon. 
It was soon apparent that he had 
fallen into his last sleep; angina 
pectoris probably having been the 
cause. 


The Milford Farmers’ Cabinet for April 14, 
1892, mentioned his death in headlines thus: 


“A Prince in Israel is Dead’’; “Know ye 
not that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel?” 

The article proceeds as follows :— 

“Deacon Brown is dead,” was the sudden 
sad announcement that sent grief and gloom 
into the homes of Concord on the —th 
instant. Yes, the good Bible man has gone 
to his rest. The cheering familiar face of 
our dear loving friend and brother will be 
seen no more. The pilgrim has ceased his 
wanderings; the well-worn and time-honored 
satchel with its precious Bible burden has 
ceased its visitations; and the whole State 
is in tears.’”’ He was born in Hollis, July 3, 
1815. His residence had been in Campton 
the last 42 years of his life and there he is 
buried. 

“Tn January 1849 he commenced the work 
of canvassing the State for supplying the 
Bible under the auspices of the New Hamp- 
shire Bible Society—a work which death 
found him engaged in, having been as he 
playfully termed, it ‘wandering forty years 
in the wilderness’ and having in that time 
walked more miles than any other man in 
the State, and left in its homes more than one 
hundred thousand copies of the word of God. 
He has also often supplied pulpits, attended 
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untold bible meetings; engaged in revival 
services; largely aided the Y. M. C. A. and 
done an immense amount of Christian work 
in the families of the State in connection with 
his oft repeated visits. His visits will be 
missed. And what will the Bible meeting 
be without the Bible man? Who ean fill 
his place?” 

In summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 

O’er hill and dale and plain, 


He’s borne his satchel till grown old, 
Through sunshine and through rain. 


There’s not a home, however proud, 
A cot, however small, 

Nor one so lone and solitaire, 

As not to know his call. 


More was his love to give than sell, 
"Twas need he sought to reach; 

But more and most ’twas his delight 
The ignorant to teach. 


And many rescued, savéd ones 
Will weep when they shall learn 
That the beloved “ Bible Man”’ 
To his long rest has gone. 


He rests, and blessed is his rest, 

For in long years to come, 

His name shall yield a sweet perfume 
Within our every home. 


The Lord be praised for Deacon Brown, 
His noble Christian race. 
And may his kindly Providence 
As richly fill the place. 
E. D. B. 


The writer was at one time the 
recipient of a discarded satchel made 
from the faithful horse’s hide which 
had been many times through the 
State, slung from the good man’s 
shoulder, and into which, and out of 
which, he had handled many a volume 
of the Holy Book. 

After the death of Mrs. Thurston 
in 1898, as the writer was about leav- 
ing America for foreign shores to be 
absent some years, and not knowing 
that she would ever return to live 
in the old home again, she gave this 
sacred souvenir which had been 
given to her by the “Bible Man,” 
himself, to the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, and it is probably 
safe in the Society’s charge today. 

He used to tell a story of one frosty 
morning, when, in the neighborhood 
of the new Cemetrey, he met a peddler 
who accosted him thus: “ Well, old 
man what are you selling?” The 
Deacon replied “‘Lamps.” ‘‘ Lamps?” 
said the peddler; “‘Lamps? how can 
you have lamps in that bag?” The 
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Deacon opened his bag and took out 
a book, opening it to Psalms 119; 
105; repeating the words as he handed 
the Testament to the man: 

“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path.”’ 

‘“‘Ha-ah!”’ said the peddler and he 
drove on. 

Deacon Brown told once of stop- 
ping with his sister in Manchester, 
N. H., when he inquired of her hus- 
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to pass that place by. But the 
Deacon went. On entering he first 
beheld four young men at a table 
playing cards. He walked up to 
the table, opened his bag, took out 
one ten cent Testament after another 
and laid them at the elbows of the 
young men. Each in turn opened 
the book, and one of them said, “‘ This 
don’t seem to be just the place for 
that sort of a book, does it?” The 
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band concerning a certain saloon in 
their vicinity. Mr. Holbrook stated 
the name of the owner, but said; 
“You are not going in there, are you? 
you must not go in there. Don't 
do it!’’ Next morning the Deacon’s 
brother-in-law asked him; ‘‘ You are 
not going into that saloon, are you?” 
The Deacon replied, ‘‘I don’t know.” 
Mr. Holbrook again emphatically 
stated that he must not go into that 
place and pleaded at length for him 


Deacon asked, ‘“‘What do you think 
your mother would say about it?” 
And he replied; ‘‘I know who you are. 
You used to call upon my mother 
upon the hill. I remember you.” 
‘Well, young man,” said the Deacon, 
‘“‘which do you think your mother 
would prefer you to have, the Testa- 
ment or the cards?”’ And he, turning 
to his companions, said—‘I guess 
we had better take them, boys.”’ 

A young man then entering walked 
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straight to the bar and called for a 
glass of beer. The Deacon walked 
up and planted a ten cent Testament 
beside the glass. The young man 
looked at it and the Deacon exclaimed 
“The spirit of God and the spirit of 
the Devil side by side and not quar- 
reling!”” Then the Deacon asked, 
“Which will you have; they are both 
the same price?”’ The fellow bought 
the Testament and went out, leaving 
the glass untouched. The saloon- 
keeper informed Deacon Brown that 
he was doing more business there than 
himself. The Deacon replied to the 
saloon-keeper; ‘‘ Well, you’ll buy one 
before I get through; you need a Bible. 
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week came to her home, which was 
beautifully furnished. She greeted 
him cordially and reiterated her great 
interest in the cause he represented, 
saying she should be pleased to con- 
tribute. She arose and left the room, 
returning with a five dollar bill and 
handed it to Deacon Brown. As he 
was folding it to put it into his pocket 
she remarked that they were short 
for money just now. If he would 
make the change he might keep five 
cents for the cause. The Deacon 
put his hand into his pocket and 
brought out a handful of silver, 
slowly counted out the change and 
gave her four dollars and ninety-five 
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Here is one for forty cents.” All 
the hangers-on took up the subject 
and challenged the bar-keeper till he 
was forced to make an offer. He 
said, ‘‘I’ll.give you twenty-five cents 
for it”—and the Deacon replied, 
“‘the book is yours.” Following this 
more copies of the Testament were 
sold in the saloon before the good man 
left. 

In a thrifty New Hampshire town 
where contributions were asked a 
finely dressed woman after church 
told the Deacon that she was greatly 
interested in his work and that when 
he should call at her house she would 
give him something for the cause. 
He thanked her and the following 





cents ($4.95); Then said, ‘Now, 
madam, I thank you for your gener- 
ous gift, I hope you will follow it 
with your prayers. Good Morning.” 
On another occasion, while in con- 
versation with an egotistical man 
who claimed to believe that there is 
no God, the Deacon energetically 
remarked “Oh I have heard of you! 
You are mentioned in a book I have 
here.”’ The man became very curious 
and wanted to see the book and his 
own mention. The Deacon opened 
his satchel and took out one of his 
Bibles; opening to Psalm 14-1 he 
pointed for the man to read—“ The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 
The man read and hung his head. 
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One autumn during the latter part 
of the good man’s life Mr. and Mrs. 
Thurston and the writer, in response 
to an oft repeated invitation took a 
carriage trip to Campton to spend 
Saturday and Sunday in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown. On the even- 
ing after the arrival it was chilly. 
The Deacon’s son Henry sat on the 
woodbox in the kitchen while each 
of the others occupied chairs near 
the stove. It was a cozy country 
scene. The subject of conversation 
as the writer remembers it, was inter- 
esting because Mr. Henry Brown 
knew the wooded Waterville property 
which had belonged to Sewel Hoit 
which his heirs had never seen and 
which they had recently sold. 

On Saturday Mrs. Brown escorted 
us to a quilting party, at the church 
vestry. The church people were busy 
at work for the eldest daughter of 
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the pastor, Miss Ellen Blakely, who 
was about to leave for foreign shores 
as missionary to Turkey. That sec- 
ond night the wind howled, and in 
the morning the ground was white 
with snow. There were cracks and 
crevices in the house, through which 
the snow actually blew. The build- 
ing was old and probably the deacon 
felt that it was not worth enough to 
pay for fixing it up; for to begin 
would have meant no end to repair 
and expense. 

In 1907 the writer married George 
W. Stevens of Claremont, who, as 
she later discovered, had in his youth 
also assisted Deacon Brown in his 
canvassings of Acworth, and that on 
such occasions the Deacon’s home 
had been in Mr. Stevens’ father’s 
family. Thus was the man of God 
endeared to the hearts of both New 
Hampshire people. 





MAY MEADOWS 
By Charles Henry Chesley 


May meads are fit for tripping feet, 
Children of the spring; 
Gay young hearts with joy replete, 
Melodies from near retreat 
Where the thrushes sing— 
Happy youths and maidens stray 
Through the blooming fields of May. 


Innocent, with bluet eyes, 
Creeps the greening grass, 

And the golden cowslip vies 

With the oriole that flies 
Through the maple pass. 

All the colors of the morn 

In the meads of May were born. 


Fancy rears her castles high 
In a bed of flowers; 

Maidens dance with laughing eye, 

This is not the time to sigh, 
Cherish well the hours, 

For the song that ripples here 
Lives a joy full many a year. 

















MONHEGAN ISLAND 


By Helen Rolfe Holmes 


About twenty miles out to sea from 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, lies the 
peaceful little island of Monhegan. 
To a lover of nature it is an ideal 
spot. Its very primitiveness gives 
one a feeling of perfect rest. Within 
its length of two and a half miles 
and width of one mile, one never 
tires of the varied scenery, for there 
are so many kinds,—the rocky cliffs, 
the sandy beach, the woods of tall 
evergreen trees and the green fields. 

This island is only inhabited by 
about a hundred people, fishermen 
and their families, who live there the 
year around. Their little cottages 
are small but comfortable. 

Through the summer a few visitors 
come to the island, who mostly board 
at the two small hotels. Many of 
them are people who have come year 
after year to spend their summer in 
the quaint old place they have learned 
to love. There are many artists 
who never tire of coming to paint on 
their canvas the beautiful spots they 
find on the island and to sketch the 
old tumbling down fish houses, where 
are stowed away nets, oars, lobster 
cages and what would seem to us only 
“trash”? but which are very useful to 
these old fishermen. 

To one who has spent a summer on 
dear old Monhegan Island it is like 
being in another world than our busy 
cities or thronged summer resorts. 
The memory will ever be a pleasant 
and dear one to those fortunate 
enough to visit this little island. 

It is a daily event to the islanders 
when the small boat arrives with the 
mail, supplies and a few passengers. 
No large steamers come to the island. 
Two small sail boats, fitted with 
power engines to be used in cases of 
necessity, attend to all the wants. 
Occasionally a private yacht with 
tourists makes a landing to allow the 
people on board a few hours on this 
attractive island. Plenty of row and 


sail boats are generously loaned by 
the fishermen to the summer visitors. 

Lying parallel with the island is a 
ledge of rocks called ‘“‘Mananna”’ 
which forms a little harbor for Mon- 
hegan Island. This ledge is on the 
side toward the mainland. On its 
highest point are a fog horn and a 
bell. On a foggy day these make the 
first sounds to let the craft know they 
are nearing Monhegan Island. As 
one approaches Mananna, in a clear 
day, he thinks it is Monhegan and is 
disappointed, but when the boat 
makes the turn around the ledge into 











Small Harbor, between Mananna and Monhegan 


the tiny harbor his first thought can 
be none other than, ‘‘What a fasci- 
nating spot,” for now he sees Mon- 
hegan Island. 

Stepping from the boat to the old 
wooden wharf the visitor will see 
what he would call a two wheeled 
dump cart to which is attached the 
only horse on Monhegan Island. 
This takes the mail, the supplies and 
baggage to the proper places. This 
same cart does all the necessary 
teaming on the island. There are a 
few cows and plenty of hens on the 
island. 

Walking up the road path from the 
wharf one sees first an old carpenter 
shop, then the Post Office. This isin 
the ell part of a quaint old house of 
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nearly a century of years old. There 
are several old houses upon this 
island, for its history dates back 
nearly as far as that of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. Some of the island- 





A Bit of Interior Scenery 


ers insist that it had been visited before 
that place, even. 

There is only one road through 
Monhegan, but many a path winds 
about in the woods, fields and on top 
of the cliffs. Scattered along this 
road are the homes of the fishermen, 
the one little store that the island 
boasts of, a small school house, a little 
church, a very few summer residents’ 
cottages, a few artists’ bungalows 
and two small hotels. This road 
winds along rather irregularly with 
plenty of rocks to stumble over. 

There is one house on the island 
that draws attention at once. It is 
called the “Influence” and is of a very 
different type from the others. Vari- 
ous romantic stories hover over this 
quaint and mysterious looking house 
which was built by other hands than 
that of fishermen evidently, for it is 
the style of architecture one finds in 
other countries. 

All these romances have for their 
foundation that an Italian nobleman 
came and had built this mansion years 
and years ago and that he brought 
a beautiful bride there to live. For 
some reason they chose to drop their 
real family names. There is some 
truth in the stories but no one knows 
the full history of the house. It has 
been made over, partly, into studios 
for summer artist visitors and some 
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rooms reserved for a family who come 
every year from Massachusetts, to 
occupy it. 

One of the fascinating spots on the 
island is Lobster Cove. Here are 
broad flat rocks where one can sit for 
hours watching the surf as it dashes 
wildly over the many jagged rocks 
on the outer edge of the island. One 
can look far out to sea from this side 
of the island and see naught but the 
vast ocean, flecked occasionally with 
a white sail nearer the island. 

Following along from here one 
comes to a path leading up to the 
great rocky cliffs, grand as they are, 
overlooking the broad ocean. Some 
are one hundred and seventy-five feet 
high. The colorings in these cliffs 
furnish many subjects for the artists 
who paint such beautiful pictures of 
them. These cliffs extend quite a 
distance along the shore and are 
given many names suitable to their 
colors, shapes and resemblances, such 
as ‘‘White Head,’ “Black Head,”’ 
“Burnt Head,’ “Gull Rocks,” ete. 

A great pastime for the summer 
visitor is to climb the path to these 
cliffs and walk out as far toward the 
edge as a clear and steady head will 
allow, then sit down and watch the 
graceful sea gulls as they fly about so 
thickly. The air, the great expanse of 
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Cliffs and Rocky Shore of Monhegan 


sky and sea, the grandeur of the rocks 
all harmonize together and invigorate 
as no tonic can do. Inside Burnt 
Head is a cave which is difficult of 
access and only the courageous at- 
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tempt it. Its darkness and dampness 
are fairly gruesome and one must step 
across water from rock to rock in one 
place to enter its opening. 

At the upper end of the island, 
along the shore is Pulpit Rock, so- 
called from its resemblance. Near 
this and built upon rocks is an old 
weather-worn, unpainted house called 
the ‘Hermitage’? which is occupied 
by a genuine hermit, an old man of 
over eighty years. He lives alone 
and is a great wonder to all visitors 
to the Island. 

In the upper end of the island the 
beautiful “Cathedral Woods” furnish 
a cool retreat for a walk upon a 
warm summer day. One seldom finds 
so many tall and perfectly straight 
evergreen trees. The beautiful ferns 


make a vista of green, through the 
trees, that forms a picture to the eye. 
These trees are like great spires. 
Thus they take their name. 

On the highest point in the island 
stands Monehegan Light House, whose 


powerful light is thrown by a lens 
bought in France at a cost of forty 
thousand dollars. This is a first- 
class lighthouse. In connection with 
the lighthouse is the house where the 
faithful keeper and family live. The 
immaculate whiteness of this set of 
buildings, both inside and outside, is 
refreshing. 

In about the center of the island 
are a few acres of fields where plenty 
of berries are picked in their season. 
There are vegetable gardens on the 
island. 

At the little chapel a prayer and 
song service is held unless a minister 
chances to be among the visitors. 

The little cemetery is near the 
lighthouse. Grave stones are rare, 
but crosses of wood are used. Here 
are buried many unknown sailors 
whose bodies have been saved from 
wrecks, washing to shore, as well as 
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the dear ones of the fishermen’s 
families. 

In the little store can be found a 
few groceries, fishing tackle, pipes 
and tobacco, ete., but about every- 
thing has to be brought from the 
mainland in the ‘Effort’? which has 
made daily trips for about thirty 
years carrying all the mail. The 
“Effort”? has seen many a wintry 
storm and has had few mishaps. 

There are many children on this 
island who have never seen the main- 
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land and know no life but that of 
their own little sphere. 

There could be no more charming 
spot, than this little island, no more 
good hearted people than these fisher- 
folk, no better air, no better place to 
rest from the turmoil of our busy 
lives, than this quiet haven. 

Dear old Monhegan, may you 
always keep your quaintness and may 
the hand of man never disturb your 
wondrous beauty, which shows the 


hand of God in His beautiful works 


of nature! 





BRAVE SOLDIERS OF THE SEA 
By Margaret Quimby 


Just as the tide is flowing 
Out to the open sea, 

We'll cast adrift sweet flowers 
In loving memory 

Of the heroes, lost and buried 
In ocean’s voiceless deep. 

Immortal are love’s vigils— 
Fond memory cannot sleep. 


On and on the years may roll, 
Yet time can ne’er efface 
The stirring deeds of valor, 
On history’s page we trace: 
For our sailor soldiers battled 
Not alone ’gainst shot and shell, 
Storm-tossed, on the wild wide ocean, 
Four-fold their perils swell. 


And silently drifting onward, 
On crested waves of sea; 

Sweet flowers shall blend, as incense, 
Our love with their loyalty. 

And on through all the ages, 
The children of the free 

With loving hands, shall flowers cast 
On the tide flowing out to sea. 


For human love, like love divine, 
Can ne’er forget its own,— 

Our soldier dead shall honored be 
Till heaven and earth are one; 

While they, in the Holy City, 
From mansions of the blest, 

May see and know us, as we cast 
Sweet flowers on Ocean’s breast. 





THE MYSTIC SPRING 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


Smile through the day and then amid the night 
Smile in your dreams, no matter what befall, 

And know for sure that e’er you hear the Call 

Your fond desire shall be your own by right; 

Smile on! Smile on! With all your strength and might 
For smiles—you know—make all the world go round,— 
Yes, he who smiles the Mystic Spring has found 

Whereof to drink and win at last the fight! 


Oh! Can’t you see and can’t you know for sure 
That if you mope and grope and hope in grief, 
You'll surely fall and fail beyond relief, 

(Unless you smile—for smiles all ills can cure); 

So don’t you dare let sadness play the thief 

And steal away your life so sweet and pure! 





F. B. SANBORN 


The Last of the Abolitionists 


By Harold D. Carew 


To the boys and girls of today, 
who have read with delight the stories 
of Hawthorne in their quaint, grip- 
ping, inimitable style, or the poems 
of Longfellow in their simplicity of 
charm, or the stirring speeches of 
Wendell Phillips against the injustice 
of slavery; to those of us in maturer 
years who have spent many pleasant 
hours in delving into the inspiring 
philosophy of Emerson, or studying 
the somewhat obscure verses of Whit- 
man,—to each one of us, indeed, at 
some time in our lives, must have 
come the almost irrepressible desire 
to have known these men. 

Where is the imaginative, adven- 
ture-loving schoolboy of the last 
half century who has not read with 
mingled amazement and admiration 
the account of John Brown’s ill- 
starred assault at Harper’s Ferry? 
And where is the impulsive, romantic 
schoolgirl who has not felt an over- 
powering sense of gratitude to Louisa 
May Alcott for having given us 
‘Little Women’”’,—or has not pictured 
to herself the ideally happy environ- 
ment of Brook Farm in the early 
50’s, with such congenial associates 
as Henry David Thoreau and Mar- 
garet Fuller and George Ripley? 

Of that brilliant circle of anti- 
slavery agitators who played their 
parts on the stage of our national 
progress in the most memorable 
drama of our country’s history, 
there is but one survivor—Franklin 

[Portions of this article were published recently in 
the Saturday supplement of a Boston newspaper as 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Sanborn, while excerpts 
of the interview here given appeared in another Boston 
daily under the caption, “Sanhborn's Views of Roose- 
velt'’ at the time of the ex-President’s announcement of 
his presidential candidacy. I have combined the two 
articles for the Grantre MONTHLY, eliminating much 
that would have no bearing on the subject as an his- 
torical article, and amplifying the story of Sanborn’s 
connection with the abolition movement. 

I have made no attempt to go into the details of the 
events here recorded. nor have I written as thoroughly 


as I hope to! do at a later day on my impressions of the 
personality of the man. H. D. C.] 


B. Sanborn, the last of the abolition- 
ists. 

In these days of commercialism, 
when the whirlwind of business activ- 
ity leaves but little time for a more 
thoughtful consideration of the events 
that stirred those men to action, we 
are prone to forget them. History 
has accredited them the honor, how- 
ever, and their names are inscribed 
on the escutcheon of American liberty. 

Seldom indeed has the opportunity 
been given a man of knowing on inti- 
mate terms so many men and women 
famous in the annals of history; and 
today he lives, surrounded by the 
memories of friendship, a connecting 
link, as it were, between the living 
and the dead. 

The writer visited the venerable 
patriarch not long ago in his home 
in the quiet little village of Concord— 
rich in literary lore of days gone by— 
and found him as enthusiastic, after 
eighty years of vigorous, eventful 
life, as if he were beginning his career 
all over again. We sat in his study— 
he beside the fireplace, and I before 
the smouldering embers on the hearth. 
He was in a reminiscent mood, and 
our chat was full of glittering gen- 
eralities. 

Though a writer of note and a 
speaker whose services are constantly 
in demand, very little is generally 
known of his early life, or of the 
service he rendered to the cause of 
freedom. 

Franklin B. Sanborn was born 
December 15, 1831, at Hampton 
Falls, New Hampshire. He attended 
the common schools and the academy 
of his native town, and early in the 
fall of 1852 he matriculated at Har- 
vard, where his literary tastes soon 
won the recognition of the upper 
classmen, who asked him to submit 
contributions to the college paper. 
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A few weeks later there appeared 
in its columns a review of Thoreau’s 
“Maine Woods,” which had just been 
published. One afternoon shortly 
after, the poet-naturalist, having 
learned the name of his favorable 
critic, called and left with the young 
student, who was later to become his 
biographer, an autographed copy of 
the book; and there sprung from this 
incident a friendship between the 
two that lasted till Thoreau’s death. 

Sanborn soon became known as 
an anti-slavery agitator, and his 
many public utterances, as well as 
his frequent contributions to William 
Lloyd Garrison’s paper, ‘‘The Liber- 
ator,’ brought his name prominently 
before the leaders of the movement 
as a young man whose services were 
needed. 

The repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise and the subsequent enactment 
permitting the seizure of slaves only 
served to accentuate the bitterness 
of the North against the traffic in 
human lives, and, perhaps, more than 
any other event, prophesied the great 
struggle into which the country was 
precipitated less than ten years later. 

During his first year at college, 
Sanborn formed the acquaintance of 
Theodore Parker and Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, husband of Julia Ward Howe; 
heard Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
preach in his church in Newburyport, 
and met Whittier at his home in 
Amesbury, where many spirited dis- 
cussions were held on the all-absorb- 
ing question that was already 
assuming gigantic proportions. In 
1853, in company with Dr. Howe, he 
heard Charles Sumner for the first 
time in Faneuil Hall. Emerson, be- 
cause of his expressed views, had been 
ostracised from Harvard by a rigid 
orthodox faculty; and in Sanborn, 
who visited him in his home in Con- 
cord, the philosopher took a keen 
interest. 

In the summer of 1854 occurred 
one of the most pathetic incidents 
of his life. He was called to the sick- 
bed of Miss Ariana Smith Walker, 
of Peterborough, whom he met five 
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years before in the village church in 
Hampton Falls, and to whom he had 
paid court. Through her guiding 
love and devotion he had planned his 
course for the future, but the infinite 
malice of destiny cut short her life 
ere their dreams were realized. With 
the certainty of approaching death, 
they were married on August 24, 
and a week later she expired in his 
arms. 

Under the staggering blow—his 
first real sorrow—he returned to his 
work and plunged still deeper into 
the cause he had espoused. He re- 
moved in March 1855 to Concord, 
where he has since made his home; 
and in the late spring of the following 
year, as an agent of the Massachu- 
setts State Kansas Committee, he 
went to Kansas to determine a route 
over which anti-slavery emigrants 
might travel without molestation from 
pro-slavery adherents, or ‘‘border 
ruffians,”’ as they were known. 

Returning late in the summer he 
became secretary of the society and 
opened an office in the Niles Building 
on School street in Boston. To this 
office one cold day early in January, 
1857, came John Brown with a letter 
of introduction from a friend in 
Springfield. During his stay in Mass- 
achusetts he was entertained at San- 
born’s house in Concord, and on one 
memorable night, of which Sanborn 
has written at some length in his 
biography of Brown, spoke in the 
town hall to a large and enthusias- 
tic audience, previous to his depart- 
ture for Ossawatomie. 

Truly these were stirring times! 
Within three years Virginia had 
wreaked her vengeance by sending 
the old captain to the gallows, and 
in a little more than five years the 
troops, on their way to the front, 
were singing :— 


“John Brown’s body lies amoulder- 
ing in the grave, 
But his soul is marching on!”’ 


The rapid succession of events 
necessitated immediate as well as 
thoughtful action. Hostile eyes were 
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continually riveted on their move- 
ments, and much adverse criticism 
was brought to bear from quarters 
generally supposed to be in sympathy 
with the cause. The crisis of seces- 
sion had not yet come, and the more 
conservative members of Congress 
from the Free States were inclined 
to lean toward a satisfactory solution 
of the problem through amicable 
compromise. 

But the abolitionists were not to 
be swerved from their purpose, and 
their forces were marshalled into 
what became known as the “under- 
ground railway,” a system whereby 
runaway slaves were aided in certain 
towns in a direct route to Canada. 
Sanborn’s home was one of the 
“stations,” and many slaves found 
and received the hospitality of the 
gallant young defender of liberty. 

When the news flashed through the 
North that John Brown, after an 


unsuccessful attempt to gain posses- 
sion of Harper’s Ferry, had been 


taken prisoner and that letters of an 
incriminating nature from several 
men in Massachusetts had been found 
on his person, Sanborn was conducting 
a private school in Concord. He had 
been corresponding with Brown prior 
to this event, but for several weeks 
the latter had not disclosed his move- 
ments even to his most intimate 
friends. 

Senator Mason of Virginia immed- 
iately demanded that a committee 
of investigation be appointed in the 
Senate, and Sanborn and Dr. Howe 
were summonsed to appear before 
that committee to tell what they knew 
of the “conspiracy.” Had _ they 
obeyed the summons they would have 
been taken on Virginia or Maryland 
soil and spirited away to share a like 
fate with the captain. But they 
refused to obey, and warrants for 
their arrest were forthwith sworn 
out on charges of contempt. San- 
born fled to Quebec, but returned 
within a few days; again went to the 
Canadian city, but came back finally 
on advice of his counsel, John A. 
Andrew, later the war governor of 
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Massachusetts, and threw himself on 
his state rights. 

No action having been taken in the 
matter for over two months, Sanborn 
concluded that the plan had been 
abandoned; but on the evening of 
April 3, 1860, shortly after nine 
o’¢lock, as he sat reading in his study, 
the door bell rang. Upon answering, 
a& young man passed him a note pur- 
porting that the bearer was worthy of 
charity, and he stepped back to read 
it by the hall lamp. Looking up he 
saw four men before him. One of 
them placed his hand upon Sanborn’s 
shoulder, saying, ‘‘You are under 
arrest.”’ 

‘By what authority,” he asked. 

‘“‘By authority of the United States 
Senate,’ came the reply. 

Before he had fully recovered from 
his surprise the men had snapped a 
pair of handcuffs on to his wrists and 
were preparing to take him bodily to 
a hack waiting them in the road. 
The clever ruse was frustrated. Bra- 
cing his feet against the casements of 
the door and the pillars of the portico 
and again on the stone butments of 
the fence, he impeded their progress; 
and finally, as his captors were en- 
deavoring to put him into the car- 
riage feet first, he kicked in the door. 

Sanborn’s sister, who had retired 
early, hearing the commotion in the 
hall, set up a vociferous calling from 
the side door, arousing the neighbors. 
Within a few minutes the church 
bells were ringing and dozens of men 
and boys were hurrying to rescue 
their townsman from his kidnappers, 
who beat a hasty retreat off toward 
Lexington. 

During the war his service was as 
fully conspicuous, and with its close 
he retired to his home on the Concord 
River to devote himself to his liter- 
ary work. From 1867 to 1871 he 
edited the Springfield Republican, and 
for more than twenty-five years has 
been a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Charities. He has 
held many other positions of honor 
and trust, and has been a voluminous 
writer on subjects covering a wide and 
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varied field. He is the biographer 
of John Brown, Henry David Thor- 
eau, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and his 
old colleague, Samuel G. Howe. 
“Recollections of Seventy Years,”’ 
published three years ago, is a-delight- 
fully charming record of his life. 

At eighty, his ideas of the spirit of 
reform are as fully advanced as those 
of the most ardent reformer of half his 
years. His advancing years have 
not been years of retrogression. He 
has not lost any of the old time ardor 
that characterized his earlier life, and 
he enters into a discussion of the 
topics of the day with a vigor and 
effectiveness that are quite remarkable. 

With the same spirit that led him 
to fight for the freedom of the slave 
he has been fighting ever since against 
social and political conditions that 
seem to him unjust. In the present 
political insurgency of both parties 
he traces the spirit that moved the 
abolitionists to action. 

Among other questions during my 


visit I asked him: ‘‘Has the spirit 


that actuated the abolitionists of 
sixty years ago a relative value as 
applied to present day reform?”’ 

“There is no question,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘that presents itself with such 
compelling force as did the question 
of slavery; yet, in a broad sense, 
the spirit that is urging progressive 
ideas toward the betterment of eco- 
nomic conditions may be said to be 
identical with the spirit that infused 
into the abolitionists a determination 
of overthrowing the power that held 
the negro in bondage. 

“The slave-holders,”’ he continued, 
“attempted to govern the country 
through the power of wealth, and that 
is exactly what the capitalistic inter- 
ests are endeavoring to do today. In 
their eagerness to acquire prestige 
and to set themselves up as a dicta- 
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torial dynasty, they brought about 
a condition that foreshadowed their 
downfall.”’ 

Fearless expression of conscientious 
convictions is characteristic of the 
man; his views are clearly defined 
and his purpose unwavering. Speak- 
ing at the celebration of the centennial 
of Charles Sumner in Fanueil Hall, 
in January, 1911, he deplored the 
spirit of hate and deprecated, with a 
stinging rebuke, the conspicuous ab- 
sence of both Massachusetts senators 
because of ‘“‘petty political disap- 
pointments of a vanished year.” 

’ There is something about the man 
that is inspiring. It may be his 
fearlessness, but, better still, his 
readiness, to perceive that the dogmas 
and theories of an earlier age do not 
fit the needs of today, and his willing- 
ness to look about for a remedy to 
cope with the exigency. 

“How must we go about it,” I 
concluded, ‘‘to overthrow the usurped 
power of the courts and the tenets of 
political corruption?” 

“The initiative and referendum 
still remain popular causes, and 
through them the plain people will 
eventually win.” 

And as the train rattled over the 
tracks toward Boston in the gathering 
darkness, I thought to myself: Of 
those men who were his companions 
in the great struggle—Phillips, Gar- 
rison, Higginson, Howe, Redpath, 
Whittier, Beecher,—all have finished 
their work, and he remains alone. 

The true greatness of their work can- 
not now be measured, but other times 
and other men will pay glowing trib- 
utes to their memory and place a fair 
value on what they have given us. 
And with the names of those he knew 
and loved, the name of Sanborn will 
shine resplendent as a_ vitalizing 
power in the works of men. 





LINES WRITTEN TO A BABY 


By Maude Gordon Roby 


O Gilbert Lee 

When you I see 

The other babies look to me 

Like fruit upon the chestnut tree; 
Or tiny pebbles on the shore, 

Or bargains in the ten-cent store. 
In fact, I feel they are a bore 

They are so common, nothing more. 


But you, my own, sweet baby dear, 

You stand alone without a peer 

’Mongst all the babies. Think’st it queer? 
Nay, love, to me tis very clear. 

You’re mother’s baby—that is why 

You are so dear and sweet and shy,— 

So cuddle down and don’t you cry; 

You’re God’s own blessing from the sky. 


And Gilbert, had you been a girl 

With flowing hair each day to curl, 

And dresses ruffled like a swirl, 

Life would have seemed a maddening whirl. 
So thank the Lord you are no toy, 

For you have won Earth’s greatest joy. 
The only one without alloy— 

’Tis this, you have been born a BOY! 





NIGHT WINDS 
By L. J. H. Frost 


Night winds now are sadly chanting 
Requiems over time’s decay; 
Chanting dirges for the flowerets 
That today have passed away :— 
Flowers that, dying, left their fragrance 
To embalm departing day. 


Trembling star-beams now are gleaming 
Down upon the shadowy earth; 

From behind night’s sable curtain 
Look they down on scenes of mirth; 

Scenes of mirth and scenes of sadness, 
Worthless hearts and hearts of worth. 


Shadows now are vigils keeping 

O’er the valleys while they sleep; 
And I feel their chilling presence 

Gathering round me while I weep:— 
Weep I for the gentle voices 

That are lost in memory’s deep. 





HON. WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 


Courtesy of the Littleton Courier. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 


William H. Mitchell, born in Wheelock, 
Vt., September 18, 1856, died in Littleton, 
N. H., April 20, 1912. 

Mr. Mitchell was one of the younger mem- 
bers of that large and brilliant galaxy of 
lawyers which the Green Mountain State 
has contributed to the New Hampshire bar, 
among whose names are those of Burke, Fos- 
ter, Hibbard, Benton, Bingham, Wait, Ray 
and many more conspicuous in the records 
of our jurisprudence. He was the son of 
John and Honora (Dougherty) Mitchell, 
reared on a farm and educated in the common 
schools, at Derby, Vt., Academy, and at the 
Littleton High School, which he attended 
for a time after his elder brother—John M. 
had made his home in that town, coming for 
the purpose of completing his preliminary 
education and studying law in the office of 
Hon. Harry Bingham with whom his brother 
had just associated himself in practice. 
Upon this study he entered in 1877, and was 
admitted to the bar in Concord in 1880, and 
soon after became a member of the firm of 
Bingham, Mitchells & Batchellor, which con- 
tinued until Mr. Bingham’s death some 
twelve years ago, when the firm of Batchellor 


& Mitchell was established, John M. Mitchell 
having long previously removed to Concord. 
This latter firm continued until the summer 


of 1911, when Mr. Batchellor, having be- 
come almost totally blind and incapacitated 
for active practice, retired, leaving to Mr. 
Mitchell the burden of the large practice 
which he had mainly carried for years, and 
which had already impaired a constitution 
never specially vigorous, so that when the 
sudden attack of pneumonia, in its severest 
form, came a few days before his death, there 
was small chance for other than the fatal 
result that ensued. 

Mr. Mitchell’s activities, however, had 
by no means been confined to his extensive 
legal practice, exacting as were its demands. 
He became a member of the Littleton Board 
of Education in 1880, soon after removing 
to the town, continuing for eighteen years. 
For eight years he served as president of the 
board, giving much time and attention to his 
work, in appreciation of which the district 
named one of its school buildings, completed 
about the time of his retirement, the “‘ Mitch- 
ell School.”” He was also for ten years a 
trustee of the State Normal School at Plym- 
outh. He represented his town in the legis- 
lature, and the Grafton District in the State 
Senate in the session of 1889-90, during which 
he secured the passage of the free text-book bill, 
of which he was the author. He served as 
Solicitor of Grafton County from 1889 to 1895 
holding the office at the time of the murder, 
at Hanover, in the summer of 1891, of Chris- 
tie Warden by Frank C. Almy, the last and 


most notorious New Hampshire murderer to 
expiate his crime upon the gallows. It was 
through rare personal courage on Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s part that Almy was taken alive, he being 
present and superintending the work of 
capture, as well as managing the subsequent 
trial, resulting, naturally, in conviction. 

For many years Mr. Mitchell was an at- 
torney for the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
devoting much attention to the interests of 
the corporation in the northern part of the 
state. Politically he was associated with the 
Democratic party, and active in its affairs 
in town, county and state, until the break-up 
in 1896, after which, like many of his associ- 
ates though less active, he was allied with the 
Republicans. He was public spirited in the 
highest degree, and prominent in various 
movements and enterprises calculated to 
promote the welfare of the community, in 
which no man was held in higher esteem, or 
enjoyed a wider circle of friendship. His 
unostentatious charity, and kindly benefac- 
tions to the needy and suffering will long be 
remembered to his credit by many whom the 
world knows not of. He was a good lawyer, 
a loyal citizen, a true friend, a kindly, lovable 
man. 

Mr. Mitchell leaves a widow, who was Miss 
Delia Bingham, a daughter of the late Chief 
Justice Edward F. Bingham of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia; one brother 
Judge John M. Mitchell of the Superior Court, 
and three sisters,—Mrs. Julia A. Donovan of 
West Somerville, _Mass., Miss Abbie E. 
Mitchell of Derby, Vt., and Katherine C. of 
Concord. 


HON. STILSON HUTCHINS 


Stilson Hutchins, born in Whitefield, N. H., 
November 14, 1838, died at Washington, 
D. C. , April 22, 1912. 

He was the son of Stilson and Clara (Eaton) 
Hutchins, descended from patriotic ancestry, 
two great grandfathers,—Capt. Nathaniel 
Hutchins and Capt. Nathaniel Eaton—being 
soldiers of the Revolution. He was educated 
in the public schools, at Hopkinton Academy, 
then under direction of that noted educator, 
Prof. Dyer H. Sanborn, and at the Dana 
Preparatory School of Harvard University. 

He commenced journalistic work on the 
Boston Herald, in 1855, but, in the following 
year, removed with his parents to Iowa, 
where he started a country newspaper, and, 
later, became proprietor of the Dubuque 
Herald, which he made the most vigorous 
Democratic paper in that section of the coun- 
try. In 1866 he removed to St. Louis, where 
he established the St. Louis Times, which he 
published for a number of years with great 
success, employing the services of writers of 
ability and reputation, and gaining a wide 
influence in the city and state. Meanwhile 
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he was personally active in political affairs, 
as a Democrat, and served with distinction 
in the state legislature. 

In 1877 he sold out in St. Louis and re- 
moved to Washington D. C., where he estab- 
lished the Washington Post; which soon 
became a strong and influential paper, and 
which he continued to publish until 1889, 
when he sold the same to Frank Hatton and 
Beriah Wilkins. Meanwhile, in 1879, he 
had renewed his interest in his native state, 
taking a lease of Governor’s Island in Lake 
Winnipisiogee, which he occupied and im- 
proved as a summer home, subsequently 
purchasing the same. In the same year he 
acquired control of the Manchester Daily 
Union, transforming the same into a morning 
paper—the first ever issued in the state. He 
held control of the Union for three years, 
when he disposed of his interest to Joseph C. 
Moore, who had been his partner in the enter- 
prise. Establishing his legal residence at 
his summer home, then within the limits of 
the City of Laconia, he entered actively into 
the politics of the state, and served as a rep- 
resentative in the legislature of 1885, when he 
was actively instrumental in the passsage 
of an act strengthening the law against cor- 
ruption in elections, and also prominent in 
other lines of legislative work. 

In 1896 Mr. Hutchins purchased the Wash- 
ington Times, which had been established 
but a few years and met with little success, 
but soon had it in flourishing condition, with 
his eldest son, Walter Stilson, as managing 
editor. This paper he sold, in 1902, to Frank 
A. Munsey, by whom it is still published. 

Asidefrom journalism and politics Mr. Hutch- 
ins was extensively and successfully engaged in 
various important business enterprises. He 
became largely interested in the Mergen- 
thaler linotype machine, soon after its inven- 
tion, and it was through his energy and push 
that it was introduced in Europe, and made 
headway in this country. He realized that 
there was a fortune in it, at the start and he 
fully demonstrated the accuracy of his judg- 
ment in succeeding years. He was an ex- 
tensive real estate operator in Washington. 
He built the Great Falls Electric Railway, 
to Cabin John Bridge, and sold the same at 
profit to the Washington Railway and Electric 
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Company. He was also largely interested 
in railway and other enterprises in the South. 

Mr. Hutchins was a forceful writer and a 
ready and interesting speaker, with a ready 
fund of wit and strong power of invective. 
He formed many friendships, was public 
spirited, generous and charitable. He was 
three times married, and leaves two sons by - 
the first wife—Walter S., and Lee Hutchins. 
A daughter, Clara—Mrs. Robert Fletcher 
Rogers of New York—died in 1892, leaving 
one child, a daughter, who graduates this 
year, from Radcliffe College. An extended 
biographical sketch of Mr. Hutchins will be 
presented hereafter. 





JOHN E. HENRY 


John E. Henry, long known as the “‘ Lumber 
King”’ of Northern New Hampshire, died at 
his home in the town of Lincoln, on Friday, 
April 19, at the age of 81 years, lacking two 
days. 

He was a native of the town of Lyman, 
one of six children of Joseph and Mary Cal- 
houn Henry. His parents were poor and he 
had, early in life, to make his own way in the 
world, commencing at the age of fifteen, 
to drive a freight team between different 
points which included Concord, Franklin, 
Portland and Montpelier. This business he 
continued for five years. At the age of 21 
he began to buy small tracts of land, cutting 
off the wood and timber and selling at a 
profit, and thus continued, till he became the 
largest land owner and most successful lum- 
ber operator in the state, and finallly disposing 
of his interest to his sons in 1908, since which 
time he had been retired from active work. 
He had long owned the entire township of 
Lincoln, where his enormous lumber mills 
were located, and large tracts of land outside, 
including extensive holdings in Mexico. 

Mr. Henry was married April 5, 1854, 
to Eliza M. Ide of Waterford, Vt. Five 
children were born to them, all of whom 
with their mother, survive Mr. Henry. 
They are Ida M., of Tintah, Minn., Hattie 5. 
of Minneapolis, Minn., George E. Henry of 
Lincoln, John H. Henry of Pasadena, Cal. 
and Charles B. Henry of Lincoln. 








EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The spring meeting of the New Hampshire 
Board of Trade was held in the Probate Court 
room in Exeter on Tuesday May 7, upon in- 
vitation of the Exeter Board of Trade, a 
business session being held at 11 a.m., and a 
public meeting at 2 p.m. Olin H. Chase of 
Newport, the new president, was present 
and occupied the chair for the first time since 
his election. At the morning session, the 
following resolution, presented by the Secre- 
tary, H. H. Metcalf of Concord, was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas the city of Boston is the metropolis 
of New England, and whatever tends to pro- 
mote its growth and prosperity, contributes 
directly to the development and progress of 
= own and all other New England states, 
anc 

Whereas much has been said, written and 
printed during the recent past concerning a 
“bigger, better and busier Boston,” and 

W hereas the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and other organizations and agencies estab- 
. lished for the promotion of its welfare, as 
well as the newspaper press of the city, have 
long urged the adoption of various measures 
calculated to promote its commercial pros- 
perity and general business progress, through 
the improvement of its harbor, the extension 
of its docks, the prevention of railway monoply 
and the increase of transportation facilities, 
both local and transcontinental, be it hereby 

Resolved by the New Hampshire Board of 
Trade, that we earnestly recommend to the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the munici- 
pal government of the city, the Massachusetts 
legislature, the legislatures of our own and 
’ other New England States, and the Congress 
of the United States, the prompt initiation 
of measures providing for a great Interna- 
tional Exposition or World’s Fair in that city 
during the year 1920, commemorative of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth—an event with- 
out parallel in importance in the history of 
our American development and the progress 
of civilization and freedom throughout the 
world. We believe that no project can be 
conceived whose execution would contribute 
more to the material progress, substantial 
growth and permanent prosperity of the New 
England metropolis than this, or whose 
influence, immediate and continued, would 
conduce more powerfully to the advantage 
of all the New England States, and especially 
our own, whose wonderful natural attrac- 
tions and scenic beauties would command 
the attention and the lasting admiration of 
thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
country and the world, heretofore unac- 
quainted therewith; and we pledge our earnest 
efforts, as a business organization, to the 
furtherance of this project, so far as the 
interest and cooperation of the people of 
New Hampshire are concerned. 


Another resolution, presented by E. E. 
Reed of Manchester, was also unanimously 
adopted, after some discussion, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the New Hampshire Board 
of Trade is in favor of granting authority 
to the Southern New England Railroad Cor- 
poration to build across this state so that the 
transcontinental system of the Grand Trunk 
Railway may be completed, and New Hamp- 
shire share in the benefits which shall accrue 
from this new force in the industrial develop- 
ment of New England.” 

At the afternoon public meeting Mr. 8. 
Percy Hooker, the newly appointed State 
Superintendent of Highways, discussed 
“Road Making and Maintenance” and 
Messrs. E. E. Reed of Manchester, and 
Richard Pattee of Plymouth spoke of the 
coming Rockingham Fair, to be held at 
Salem in August. The Board voted to 
accept the invitation of the Salem Board of 
Trade to hold its annual summer outing at 
Rockingham Park in that town, at such time 
as the executive board may determine, which 
will probably be during the second week in 
July, as public attention generally will be 
centered upon the two great national political 
conventions during the last half of June. 


While the preferential vote taken in the 
Republican caucuses in this State (which 
was decidedly light, by the way, when com- 
pared with the full strength of the party) 
gave a considerable majority for Taft, over 
Roosevelt; and while there seemed to be a 
preponderance of sentiment for Champ Clark 
in the Democratic State Convention, the 
delegates of both parties will probably not 
feel moraliy bound to support the candidates 
indicated beyond the first ballot, unless the 
strength developed therefor shall be suffi- 
ciently great to warrant the presumption of 
ultimate success. Up to this time there is 
no certainty of a majority for any one of the 
prominent candidates mentioned, in either 
convention, although it may be said that Col. 
Roosevelt has developed a strength with the 
rank and file of his party which is more than 
surprising to the average observer. Should 
he succeed in capturing the nomination the 
problem before the Democratic Convention 
will be one whose solution will challenge 
the best judgment and most considerate action 
of that body. 


The first Wednesday in June, which comes 
on the fifth day of the month, is the day set 
for the opening of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Concord, and which will be the last 
gathering of the kind in the state for many 
years to come if that body discharges one 
of its most important duties, and submits 
to the people for their acceptance a simpler 
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and less expensive manner of amending the 
Constitution than that now in vogue, which 
it may do by a provision that the Legislature 
may hereafter submit amendments to the 
people direct, for their acceptance or rejection. 
Scarcely anything has been said, as yet, in 
reference to the organization of the Conven- 
tion, and only two candidates for the presi- 
dency of that body are now understood to 
be in the field—Gen. Henry M. Baker of Bow 
and Mr. Edwin F. Jones of Manchester; 
Judge John M. Mitchell of Concord and ex- 
Attorney General Eastman of Exeter, both 
of whom have been mentioned declining 
to enter the contest. Nor is it apparent thus 
far that either Gen. Baker or Mr. Jones is 
making any special effort for the honor, and 
a friendly conference between delegates on 
the evening previous to the opening session 
will probably settle the matter. Thus far 
the clerkship does not seem to be regarded 
of sufficient importance to be sought for by 
any lawyer or politician of rank or prestige 
in either party. 





Agitation is being fostered in favor of a 
“short ballot,’’ on the ground that the voters 


do not, or cannot act with sufficient care and 


consideration when using a ballot of such 
length as is now put in their hands in most 
states, which is, in effect, an indictment of 
the people’s intelligence, or fitness for self- 
government. The proposition is to lessen 
the number of elective offices, and have more 
of them filled by executive appointment. 
Possibly some offices, of a merely clerical 
nature, like those of register of deeds and of 
probate, that are now elective, might safely 
and properly be made appointive; but there 
are quite a number of others whose incumbents 
are appointed by the Governor or elected by 
the legislature that should be chosen by the 
people, so that, so far as this state is concerned, 
we should have a longer rather than a shorter 
ballot. To shorten the ballot is to take a 
long step away from democracy, toward ab- 
solutism; and would be in direct antagonism 
to the spirit of the age. 





Glowing accounts have appeared in some 
of the newspapers of late of proposed im- 
provements on Mount Washington, including 
a new scenic electrical railway to the summit, 
and a fine hotel thereon the expense in- 
volved aggregating $1,500,000. That such 
improvements would considerably increase 
the volume of travel to the summit, and there- 
by increase the amount of money there 
expended by tourists, some of which would 
remain in the state, is not to be doubted; 
but a project, which if carried out, would 
vastly better satisfy a large number of people, 
and far more benefit the state, on the whole, 
while involving a small part of such expendi- 
ture, would be the restoration of the Suncook 
and Candia link of the Concord & Portsmouth 
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Railroad, thus shortening by a dozen miles 
the route between the Capital and the south- 
eastern section of the State; and at the same 
time avoiding various sharp curves and heavy 
grades. This improvement was solemnly 
promised the people when the Henniker and 
North Weare link was restored for the bene- 
fit of Manchester; yet the promise remains 
unfulfilled to the present day. 


The several organizations advocating a 
woman suffrage amendment to the constitu- 
tion, will, doubtless, put the matter in charge 
of a special joint committee for its proper 
presentation to the convention, whose mem- 
bership will include Mrs. Mary I. Wood of 
Portsmouth, chairman of the Campaign Com- 
mittee of the N.H. Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks, chairman of 
the Concord Association’s Campaign Commit- 
tee, and Miss Mary N. Chase, president 
of the New Hampshire Woman Suffrage 
Association. The case for the suffragists will 
be presented entirely by New Hampshire 
people, and no outsider will come in, in that 
interest, unless the anti-suffragists import 
outside help, and it becomes necessary to resort 
to similar aid in rebuttal. The question is 
one that should properly be discussed before 
the convention, or its committee, by New 
Hampshire women, entirely. 


“Wayside Garniture” is the title of a 
charming volume of poems, of over 200 pages, 
from the pen of Rev. Thomas H. Stacey, 
D.D., pastor of the Curtis Memorial Free 
Baptist Church of Concord. The seventy 
poems included deal with a wide range of 
subjects enbracing varied forms of nature 
and phases of life, and are aglow with the true 
poetic spirit, clothed in choice and expressive 
words. The volume, which is issued by 
Sherman, French & Co., of Boston, in duo- 
decimo form and handsome binding, will 
form a valuable addition to the literature 
of the state, and will be specially appreciated 
by the author’s wide circle of admirers at 
home and abroad. 


The annual meeting of the N. H. Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs was held this year 
outside the limits of the state, the city of Bos- 
ton being the meeting place, upon the invi- 
tation of the society of “ New Hampshire’s 
Daughters.” Mrs. Etta F. Woodward of 
Nashua was re-elected President of the Fed- 
eration. 


The next issue of the Granire MontTHLY 
will be a double number, for June and July, 
and will be largely devoted to the coming 
Constitutional Convention. 

















HON. EDWIN F. JONES 
President of the Constitutional Convention of 1912 











